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ELECTRICITY. 





A distinguishing excellence of the 
moderna inductive philosepby, is the 
eminent applicability of its results 
tothe common operations ard ca.- 
evros of life. As*long as this science, 
in the wands of the schooime,co sis- 
te lof am-re mass of extravaga’y 
sp-culation aid absurd hypothesis, 
aid nothing was putto the test of ex- 
perimeat but the imagination of the 
theorist, and the eredulity of his fol- 
lowers, it was entirely u»productive 


ofany practical wiility, ard served 
noother purpose than merely as a 
subject to amuse the fancy and exer- 
_cise the ingenuity of the self-styled 


philosopher. But since the true and 
legitimate mode of conducting philo- 
sophical investigation, first taaght by 
Bacon and first practised upon by 
Newton, has been generally introdu 
ced, and men have begu to interro- 
gate nature herself for the gevelatio 
of her secrets; scarcely is there a 
single departgnent of human art or 
labour which has notbeen bene!tcd 
by an application of philosophical 
principles; or a single branch of the 
science which has not been made to 
Minister to the conveniences, the 
picasures, or the safety of human life. 
Amongst the many discoveries of 
"modern philosophy which have been 
advantageously appiied to useful pur- 
poses, few have been more conspicu- 
ous and striking than that for which 
Weare originally indebted to ¢ ‘rim- 
mortal Franklin; by which he taught 
us how to arrest the lightniag ia its 





course, a cto disarm it of ifs bolt. 
Soon after the identity of electricity 
and lightning was established, the use 
Of liguinirg rods iar ive proweivn 
of buildi: gs, ships, &c. from the ef- 
fects of this tremendous element he- 
came very common both in tis Couie- 
‘ryaudin Europe. Owing to the oc- 
‘urre: ce of occasional accidents,how- 
aver, from their imperfect construc- 
tion and erroneous ideas respectirg 
‘heir mode of actio:, there are not 
waiting many petsors who still ene 
ertain prejudices agai: st their use, 
or at least are somewhat sceptical 
concerning their efficacy. It may 
not therefore be entirely useless,in a 
Journal devoted to literarygand sci- 
entific supjecis, to make a few fee 
marks upon this useful instrument. 
This seems the more necessary, sine 
the construction of them is freque’t- 
ly entrusted to persons who are mere 
artists, and entirely ignorant of the 
principles upon which tieir opera- 
tion depends. : 

It will be necessary in the first 
place to revert a litile to tirst pri: ci- 
oles. 
raving become electrical.—whether 
by the friction of the air in winds, by 
evaporation, or by other atmospiies 
rie chasges, or all combined, it mat- 
ters not.—hy their jntlwence electri- 
fy the surface of the earth opposed = 
tothem with the contrary eleetricien 
y." A consequent attraction takeg ” 





*It will be perceived that the writer ae 
donts Dufav’s theory of two electricitiés cal- 
led the ritreous and the resinous; for al- 
thongh the Franklinian hynothesis of the pose 
itive and aceative statesot bodies may sutfi 
ciently explain the action of the lightning 





TI) thu ider storms, the clodds! *: 
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place, aud a tende..cy in the fluids 
to piss between them and restore the 
equilibrium. ‘This would instantly 
be dove were it not for the resistance 
of the atmosphere, which is a non- 
conductor. The clouds and surface 
of tae earth may therefore be compar- 
ed to the coatings of the Leyden jar, 
tie glass itself being represented by 
the muervening stratum of air. Itis 
this resistance of the air which pro- 
duces tie zigzag appearance of the 
stream ot lightning; the compression 


becoming so great in the line of di-' 
|Sibility against what has been ad- 
vanced in regard to the effect of 
,declamation: I mean the suceess of 
.theatrical declamation, in affecting 


direction ofthe moving iluid,as event- 
ually to overcome its momentum, and 
tnus divert it tor an instant from its 
course. A discharge will therefore 


no take place until the clouds ac-| 


quire such a proximity to the earth 
as that the attraction becomes so 
great as to overcome the intervening 
resistance. Tisis called the stri- 
ang sistance, and willbe greater or 
less according to the intensity of the 
charge. The object of the electri- 
cal spire, which should be a metallic 
rod oxtel-ding some distance above 
the bu Iding, is to discharge and neu- 
tralize the fluid without explosion 
before the cloud comes within strik- 
ing distance. It is a vulgar notion 
that the effect of the rod depends up- 
on aceriain attraction which con- 
ductors exert upon the electric flu- 
ids, and encouragement is given to 
this notion in some of the old systems 
of philosophy, where it is said that 
“ co.ductors attract and non-conduc- 
tors repel the electric effluvia.” 
Tis has probably given rise to the 
preiidice existing in the minds of 
sone against #he use of this instru- 
ment; from the supposition that by 
collecting and concentrating the flu- 
id, it may endanger that which it 
was designed to protect. Butit is 
wholly a mistake. Coudnctors do 
not prolnce a discharge from any 





rod; yetasthere are electrical phenomena 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained by 
it, he considers it,however simple and beau- 
tiful, as defegtive. 





‘ peculiar attraction for the tivid, ‘ut 


merely because they afford it a chan- 
nel of communication by which it can 
pass. Non-conductors on the other 


hand are impermealile to it: this, 
and not any repulsion for the fluid, 
is the cause of their not affording 
ita passage. 

(To be continued.) 


DECLAMATION. 
Concluded. 


There is one case however that 
may be urged with considerable plau- 


the audience. 

Here, it may be urged, all is fic- 
tion. The audience know it to be so 
—they are aware that the charac- 
ters are fictitious and the passions 
feigned. Yet by copying nature, 
and exhibiting nothing but what 
might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, the actors 
succeed in producing an ideal pres 
ence and reality of that which they 
represent—and thus the effect is 
produced. 

“You express fact as though it were 
fiction—but we represent fiction as if 
it were fact”—was the answer of an 
eminent tragedian to a worthy pre- 
late who asked him why preaching 
produced - less effect than acting. 
This is the secret—The very thing 
that gives effect toscenic represent- 
ation must destroy it in business. 
With all the advantages that the 
peculiar kind of composition which 
the dramatist uses can give him, and 
every assistance to be derived from 
scenery and extravagance of action 





approaching to mimickry which in 
the pulpit, at the bar, or in the legis- 
lative hall would be highly impro- 
per.; it requires a peculiar facility 
of appropriate talent to succeed is 
the cha-acter of an actor. This a- 
rises from the difficulty of overcom- 





ing the absurdities which, even ip 
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the best plays, must be apparent in 
attempting to represent,as really hap- 
pening before, us the occurrences of 
along and eventful life within the 
space of a few hours, and that too 
connected with the destinies of «!1 
the dramatis persone though of dif- 
fereut ages, characters, and coupn- 
tries, So as to produce that upon 
which the whole effect depends—a 
temporary belief that the whole is 
reality. The absurdity of repeat- 
inga set speech of another man’s 
composition,under circumstances dif- 
ferent from those which at first at- 
tended it, is quite as flagrant as ii 
the case of the actor, while the ora- 
tor has none of his advantages in o 
vercoming it,and will experience les+ 
indulgence in ease of failure. 

We do not admit that more talent 
isnecessary to succeed as an actor 
than asan orator. Less versatility 


of genius is necessary to the forme: 
than to the latter.—But admitting 


this, the rare instances of emineu! 
actors,while the number of good ora 
tors is very considerable, ought to 
discourage us from attempting suc- 
cess in imitation of the former.—W: 
go farther.—We assert that the tal 
ent which qualifies aman to exce! 
on the stage is not only of a lower 
grade than that which will enable 
him to become an eminent extempo- 
raneous speaker,or parliamentary de- 
bater, but that the one is incompati 
ble with the other—Much as the sen- 
Sbilities and fine feelings of actors 
have been extolled, we suspect that 
their merit consists in strongly ima 
gining the circumstances supposed 
by their author, and thus exciting 
feelings which the dullest would ex. 
— were these circumstances 
real, 


__ They certainly do not possess, or 
ifthey did would soon destroy that 
instinctive feeling of propriety ,which 
is offended at every species of impro- 
priety, falsehood or absurdity, w ‘ich 
eves the possessor pain in attempt- 


ing any thing that is either improper 
or out of place and often impercep- 
tibly keeps him right when his judge- 
ment would fail to direct him. 

There is something in this that in- 
stinctively informs the speaker of tl-e 
exact state of the audierce—now 
they are affected towards the sul ject 
—what is necessary to bring them to 
that state of feeling which he wishes, 
and how far he may venture to iv 
terfere with their previous opitions 
without exciting their opposition to 
that for which he wishes to enlist 
their partialities. 

But all this the habit of memoriter 
declamation ter.ds to stitie aid ob- 
literate, unless indeed it happeis to 
be too strong thus to he overcome, 
aid then it is vain for the possessor 
to hope for excellence as a mere re- 
citer. 

Just in proportion as a boy is qual- 
ified for becoming an interestii g, ef 
ficient, impressive speaker, is be dis- 
qualified for becoming eminent asa 
ieclaimer. It rarely, ifever hap- 
pens, that a gocd actor is a great 
orator. 

The history of the drama, we be- 
lieve, furnishes but a single excep 
tion and the eloquerce of Sheridan 
was rather that of the stage thar of 
ihe senate even in his parliamentary 
speeches. 

The best speakers are those whose 
(luency is the result of a familiar ac- 
puaintance with the subject—whose 
accuracy arises from clear. and dis- 
tinct views of it in all its parts, and in 
all its relations,and an immediate ats 
tention to that part of it which*is un- 
der discussion; whose vehemence is 
eaused by feeling its importarce and ° 
an earnest desire to impress this up- 
onthe minds of those who hear 
whose manner is natural because 
they forget to be artificial, through 
an engagedness in the cause in which 
they are employed,ard whose action 
and gesture ts appropriate because it 





isthe unstudied result of their feelings 
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They secm to urderstard their 
subject aid to be determined the 

those wiiom they address shall tho 
rougily uoderstand it also, All th: 

be.vsues of ther speaking are reter- 
avs to theirupparert ability to Jo 
even more than they are doi.g—did 
the oc. asion require it. 
not -eea to put forth all their 
Birengiin, which would argue weak- 
ness, produce unpleasaiit fe lirg for 
the speaker, and create a suspicio 

that the effort was intended for dis 
play—to hide ihe feeblenese of the 
or:itor—aid not accommodated to iis 
judgment of the importance of the 
6u sect. 

Tais, declamation is not calcula 
ted to promote. It tends to preveit 
it, as has already been shewn, li 
conclusion it might be expected that 
we should advance something which 
miz'it lead to a more profitable me- 
thed of improvir.g ip oratory. 

Tins would be but fair, and we 
hold the practice that existed i 
some of the a-cient republics, that 
he who proposed the repeal ofa 
la:y should be prepared to substitute 
arother in its place, to bea good o 
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LES LISTOIRES.—NO, Ty, 
-T:Mis GuNE ky,? 

How sweet at ciose of summer days 
‘yr s al 
To list tu taies of love; 
How sweet to feel the coo'ing breeze 
Around our tempies move. 
Tis sweet to see the a ed wear 
Contentment on their brow; 


Tiey do} but «weeter ‘tis to ee the ‘ear 


Of mem’'ry cently flow: 

It indicates a kindi: heart, 

And one that lone has known 

The pangs, which only thoughts impart, 

Of being left alone! 

There is some: ring ina calm sum 
mer evening, 50 «x: uisiiely touch. 
ing, that the heart whic! feels not its 
power must be callous a d too cold 
to inhabit t.e frame of ma. Tre 
-un slow sinking in the wesi—clow- 
i g amidst ihe foliage of the trees or 
daneitg on the rutiied surtace of 
-eme limpid stream; the hitle birds 

vittering, as they haste to searcha 
place of rest for the approaching 
ight; the soft cooing of the turtle 
dove, taki: ga last farewell of the 
parti g day: all awake fielings ard 
sevsations that ca. ot be described, 
The king of dav gocsdown aid the 
shades of night set iv. But there isa 
miiart colour inthe clouds a: eve, 


Hereafter we mar resume the sule;—borrowed sple: dour—-that inierns 


ject, when this part of it. will claim 
ovr iirst aitention, For the prese:t, 
we can only sav, that extemporane- 
ou: speaking, especially i debate, 
wold. we think, be profitably ex- 
cu ved for the practice of declama- 
tiv. Much preparatio:, however, 
is necessary in order to derive the 
greatest advantage which may he 
derived from this exercise. It culti- 
yates habits of attention, strengt}- 
ens the memory, improves the invei 
tion, gives confidence to the young 
speaker in his own powers, and in a 
word contributes to the cultivatio: 
and improvement of all that is de- 
sirable in the most desirable of ac- 
quisitions—Floquence. 


Time oblitera‘es the fictions of o- 
pirion, and confirms the decisions o 
nature, CICERO, 


us he has not yet passed far beiow. 
The horizon around is not cuite 
darkened, wher faint streaks of lighit 
anrounce t e approach of chasie Lu 
ta, the goddess of the right. Some- 
timesywhen we are not aware of her 
coming, the ‘large, full meon,” rising 
i: all its wonted majesty, fi'ls us with 
consternation and horror. Butin @ 
few mements the supposed ravages 
of the all devourirg cleme: t’ are 
shewn to he only imagivary, as we 
see the bright orb rebly ascei dig 
above the neig!.eurirg hills. The 
fire-fy too sheds its pale light and re- 
minds us of the spangled castles in 
‘he * fairy tales,” where halls are pa 
ved with* guineas bright.’ Such is 
‘Ne time to walk abroed and refect 
o» the goodiess and greatness of 
Providerce. 





I¢ was on an evening like this tbat I 
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umbte COtiage, ChjOyh : 
$or the sweetened aif. i 
pice Their very appeur- 
knowledge and expe 
v\ » OW om) coe aYras 
ows whien lave fallen ou their 
at cy} WV Sei 
uy wi 
hw iatheir whole vearlig 
ad iuiiuece 
taiub milod, than the *sym 
neieica maid ArKIL oO Eve 
T ey seem to standas the rainbow, 
biveen the eartn avd heaven. 
Tecv are the Asoliai: sou;ds 
wiie ss breathed by the ger.tle zepuyr, 
soda tarilisg motion througis the 
verv soul. As the aged oak strikes 
its roots into the grou dy} 
tion as years dry up the sap above 
aid tear away tae Drascaes trom t - 
traik. so is the old man, as timc 
pills from his withered brow the 
jow grey hairs remaining, more 


welgii 


like 


Opt 


deeply graven in our memories and 


lesinly written on the tableis of our 
hearts. When he falls and death o- 
pens its door to his fecvle kuock, we 
feel a blightarouad us and avoid i: 
the circle of our acquaintance. ‘T'o 
think that the once venerable old 
m:, whom we look«d up to with s: 
mach reverence and such profound 
respect should be blotted from the 
scroll of time, 

Should lie in cold obstruction and should 
His a and warm spirits too become 
Akneaded clod,’ 

fillsus with thoughts too painful to 
be expressed. 

The lovely Annette attended my 
agedfriend. She was a most beau- 
tiilgirl, Her size was neither ioo 
large nor too small, but elegantly 
proportioned. Auburn tresses hung 
loosely over her shoulders and con. 
cealed her snow white neck from 
view. Her blue eyes sparkled as 
the dew-drog in the morniag sun- 
beam: or as the brilliant star of eve- 
ming. Her cheeks were like the 
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i pale primrose, wi. Gly a sufi-ciens 
cy o: red, to evince the glow of 
uealth, She seemed a beiig (orm 
ed for love. She was the ‘ail in 
all of kdwi, the offspring of his 
dear deparied’ Susan. He cherish- 
cd heras a flower too te: der to be 
dco. ed to tae tury of the tempest; 
tootovels to be exposed to the rough 
-ort of wied ard weather. He ine 
‘iledi: toberm’ dall that was geod, 
iihatwasexccllent. He had sown 
secds of kowledge and row 
lived to see the plart he watched so 
caretully arrive at maturity. He 
indeed was happy. All usture 
seemed tosmile arou'd him; and the 
greet core bowing gracefully ap- 
peared to strive with the furrowed 
lake before his cot, tor the prize of 
beauty and sublimity. He gazed 
ou the bright moon riding in the 
ieaven, giving her retlected light to 
Lations, aud his thoughts reverted to 
times goue by. It was his custom 
duri:g the summer months, when 
the evenings were clear, to sit be- 
fore his cottage and narrate to Arnet- 
te and myself, some of his adven- 
tures over life's chequered. way. 
The evening | speak of, we sat in 
silent suspesise till the old man ture 
ning his almost sightless eye from 
ithe heavens where it had long rest- 
edupon us,said.— My children you 
nave heard the story of my life. 
The various vicissitudes and caprices 
offortune I had to undergo, may 
give you some idea of the various 
pleasures aid pains to which mortals 
are subjected. Yonder cloud that 
now obscures the moon is an emblem 
of the frailty of man acd the swift 
passage of his life.” We looked to 
the heavens and a thin veil con- 
cealed the but now brilliant orb and 
intercepted it fromour view. * It 
is passed” resumed he “and the 
thread of life is span. It is wound 
up and the hall deposited in the « m- 
mon resting place. Did see 
that meteor Aach along the sky? 


you 





The towering hopes of man rush 2 
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Cross our minds as the flame that} 


just met our gaze. They fall by 
their own weigat; they press down 
their sad victims.” He paused and 
fixed his eye again upon the full 
moon shining bright. “I see that 
orb for the last time. The grave 
yawas peiore me, yer repine wot, 
I fear vot todie. There is but one 
pai i, ad that is the thought of my 
lovely ciaild left alone, unprotected, 
*in this vile world of sin. Yet the 
Divine preserver of all the fatherles- 
will find her a home: the wid 
ow’s stay a-d the orphan’s hope will 
provide for her.” 

“ Father,” said 1. “I will pro- 
tect her, I will be a friend to her 
when tuou art gone, while [I have 
strengta aid health she shall wart 
for norg it.” “Giver of mercies,] asi. 
no more; I knew thou wouldsi 
provide a shelter for my helpless or- 
prin. Henry. beheve thee true. 
take her, cherish her. She is not a 
thistle that grows on the wild, but a 
te ler lily too lovely to be destroyed. 
Fare well! [ shall never see thee a- 
gaia. Yon moon will beam upon 
m, grave when next she yields he: 
light, Once more adieu. May th. 
God of heaven bless you. He fold 
ed us to his bosom,and we retired 
for tue nignt. ‘To me it was a sleep 
less one. Ere the moon went dow: 
1 heard a gentle sigh: "twas the 
spirit of my friend escaping fron 
earthly trammels to another world. 

Tae sa arose in splendour. The 
clouds and vapours disappeared at 
hi approach, All without was 
beautiful and wore the garb of love- 
lisess. Not so within the cot where 
the bright smile of joy once beamed. 
Tie sou' of Edwin had been recall 
ed by his maker,and he was‘gathered 
u ito his fathers.” He was deposi. 
ed in the ground onthe same eve: 
ing, and the mound covered witl: 
green turf. Annette lamented hi 
death as a daughter should who hac 
lost her kind protector and parent. 





es 
When the revolving year brought 
with it the period when it might be- 
come her to lay aside her ‘ crape’ | 
received her hand,and led her blush- 
ing, to the altar. Sheis now moth. 
er to two smiling boys who are ‘a 
father’s pride, « mother’s joy.’ 

Les Histoires are ended! To those 
who deigned to peruse them some 
apology is necessary. They were 
hastily written during the intervals 
of study and needed much the aid of 
leisure and polish, As a pastime 
and amusement were they commenc- 
ed, and they are finished owing to 
circumstances that could not be a 
voided. The Editors of ‘the Re- 
gister’ have been kind enough to let 
the writer see his own productiois 
in print; yet is he not puffed with 
it,so much as not to know how trite 
and shallow they are. He will, 
when years and experience are in 
\is possession, revert to former times, 
vhen his bosom was young, and 
think how Les Histores could be im 
proved. Until then adieu. 


CAROLAN, 
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It is impossible to banish all religion 
from the world. 


It is not my object here,to consider 
vligion as it isa matter ofduty, or 
i means of obtaining happiness in a 
uture world; for both these would 
ye equally disregarded by those men 
who aim at the subversion of all re- 
ligion. What! shall attempt, at 
present, is to state and establish the 
fact, that man is so constituted, that 
‘ie must have some sort of religion. 

And the truth of this will be 
manifest, from an inspection of the 
principles of human nature, and 
rom the history of the world. Man 
has naturally a sense of moral obli- 
ration,a perception of the difference 
vetween right and wrong, feelings 
of remorse or approbation on the re- 
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view of his conduct, fears of future 
retribution when he has committed 
a crime anda propensity to pay re- 
ligious homage to some object, 
visible, orinvisible. These are what 
have been called his religious feelings ; 
and from them he has received the 
appellation of a religious animal. 
And certainly, there is nothing by 
which man is so clearly distinguish- 
ed trom the creatures below him, as 
this capacity for religion; for what- 
ever indication they give of their sa- 
gacity in other matters, it is impos- 
sible to communicate to them any 
ideas of morality,or any impressions 
ofa religious nature. Now,that these 
feclings are natural, and jot adventi- 
tious, is manifest, because they are 
found to exist in men of all ages, of 
all countries, and in every different 
state of society. And hence, no na- 
tion, ancient or modern, has ever 
been found without some kind of r. 

ligion. It would be as difficult to 
find a whole nation without religio., 


asto find one destitute of speeci. 
Some travellers, it is true, from su- 
perficial observation, have reported 
that some savage tribes had no ideas 
of religion, and.no species of wor 
ship; but,on more accurate examiii- 
ation, it has been ascertained, tha’ 


thiswasa mistake. And from ous 
present knowledge of the nations o: 
the earth, we are authorized to as- 
sert, that there is not one totally 
destitute of some sense of religion, 
and some form of worship. The 
same thing was well known to all the 
wisest men of antiquity. [tis a fact 
from which both Plato aud Cicero 
have derived many important con- 
clusions. And these principles of 
our nature are so deeply radicated, 
that they never can be removed. 
Men may be induced to abandon 
their old religion, and to adopt a 
new one; but they never can remain 
long free from all religion. Take 
away one object of worship and they 
willsoon attach themselves to anoth- 





<r. Ifunhappily they lose the know 


ledge of the true God, they will set 
up gods of their own invention: or 
receive them from others. The his- 
iory of all nations bears such ample 
testimony to this fact, that it cannot 
be denied. Now, this universality 
of religion evinces, in the clearest 
manner, that the principle is natural, 
that it is an essential thing in the con- 
stitution of man; just asthe tact, that 
men are always found living in soci- 
ety, proves that the social principle 
exists, and i3 natural to man, 
Atheistical men, have, indeed, 
attempted to trace all religious feel- 
ings, and all rights of wership, to the 
craft of priests, and policy of rulers; 
but this opinion is not only unsuppor- 
ted by historical testimony, but is. 
most unreasonable in itself. For if 
there had not existed a predisposi- 
tion to religion in the minds oi men, 
uch a desigau weuld never have becn 
sovceived; and if it had, all attempts 
io introduce into the minds of man, 
‘deas so foreign to his nature, must 
save been abortive. At any rate, 
such an imposition could not. have 
continued for so long a time, and 
could not have been extended to ev- 


ery nation and tribe in the world. 


If no sense of religion had existed in 
the minds of meu, priests, ard politi- 
-ians, however cunning, would tiave 
‘ad no handle to take hold oj, xo 
ioundation on which tobuild. Be- 
sides, it seems to be forgotten by the 
idvocates ofthis hypothesis, that the 
existence of priests supposes the pre- 
vious existence of religion. 

They have, moreover, alleged 
that fear produced the gods. Be it 
so; it still confirms my position, (at 
there is something in the nature of 
man which leads him to religios; 
and itis reasonable to conclude, that 
a cause which has operated uniform 
iy, heretofore, will continue to prod- 
uce the same effects as long as the 
world stands. It is impossible there- 
fore, to banish all religion from the 
world. 

To what degree, atheists have 
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succeeded, ia divesting themselves 
of all religious impressions, | do not 
pretend to know, Taat some men 
have goue to a great length in cous 


teracting the constitutional teaden-; 


cies, avd extingnisning the feelings 
oi naturé, is undoubtedly true; bur 
there have been sufficient indications 
to lead to the opision, that there is 
more of affectation than reality is 
the oravery of -their profession, |: 
is Ko 71 thatsome of them have, a- 
bove otnermei, veer the slaves of 
Saoersiiiots fears; and taat otbers, 
i: tm 9 ex creme peril, as in a 
siorm it sea, have for the moment 
revou iced their atheism, and cried 
as earnestly for mercy, as those a- 
round them. Now, if these philos- 
oprers, with all their reasoning, are 
no arle to erase all religious im- 
pressio.s from their own minds,it is 
Vii to attempt to banish all religion 
from the world. 

Bait suppose the great work a- 
chieved; aid that every vestige of 
relizio) was obliterated; what would 
be tae resuli? Would men remain 
wi! out any objects of religious hom- 
age? Woald they never again he a- 
fraid of invisible powers? Would the 
fevliogs of remorse at no time urge 
them to perforin some sort of a pen- 
aice, or wtempt some kind of expi- 
atio)? Woald voimpostors and false 
prophets arise to deceive the world 
accio with their dreams, fancies,aid 
pretended revelations? Thev mast 
have made but superiicial observa- 
tions on bumin nature, who thiok 
that none of tnese things would ever 
occur. 

If those persons, therefore, who 
oppose Caristia iv, hope, hy its sub- 
Ve S10, tn get rid of all religion.they 
do greatly deccive thems ives. This 
work bet gaccomplished,they would 
soo) have more to periorm in end- 
Jos. progression. [stead of the pure, 
mid, >e ignant religion of Christ, 
thev won! d soon fied themselves sur- 
rouided »y superstitious as false aud 





as foul,as monstrous aid as absurd, 
asany which the hoi-bed of Pagan. 
ism ever produced. Look izto the 
‘e then world, and see the abomin- 
a@iious and miseries which inveterate 
superstition perpetuates in some of 
the fairest aud most populous regions 
of the globe. Look at the savage 
iribes of Airica and America, and 
contemplate the cruel boudage of 
upersiiiion, to wiich the people 
are subjected. Evils great 
would soon grow up emong us, were 
it not for the salutary ivtiuenece 
Christianity. Our fore-failers 
fore they became Christians, were 
in the same degraded and wretcied 
situaton. And shall we curse cur 
posterity by bringing back those e- 
vils from which our fathers escaped? 
tisa truth which should be pro 
claimed every where upon the house- 
tops, that it is the Biste which has 
delivered us from this horrid super- 
stiton; and it is the Brete which 
must prevent its return. Philosophy 
has had no hand in working out this 
deliverance from the horrors of ido!- 
atry. With all her celebrated 
schools and sages, she never turned 
one individual from the worship of 
idols; aud she would be equally 
powerless in preventing the return 
ofsuperstiticn, ifother barriers were 
removed, 


( To be Continued. ) 
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TIE LAST JUDGMENT. 
By Rev. Edward Irving. 2 

We have now before us a subject, 
which for the magnificence of the 
scenery, the maguitude of the trans- 
actio ,and the eilects which it draw- 
eth on,stands unrivalled ir the annals 
of buman kuowledge; a sui,ject, in 
deed, with which the powers of con- 
ception eannot be brought to con- 
tend. Imagination cowers her wing, 
uvable to fetch the compass of the 
ideal scene. The great white throne 
descending out of the heaven, guat- 
ded aud begirt with the priucipali- 
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saad powers wiereoi; the aw iul 
rat the heavens 
the earth flee away and vo place 
or them is toucd; shaking of the 
novher eleme ay nuiure, a nal the 
corameiion Oo. the Loary deep, to ren- 
am up Lacir loag dissuived dead ,tie 
siti ag Oy vet! ler ot qc Keved mei 
uooa all the winds of lieaver, dow: 
to ine cer (re Were the judge sitiet: 
ipo his wlazi -g throne; to give iorm 
ad fygure a'd  uiterance to the 
more circumstantial pomp oi such a 
“i: @ FO imagination availeth. The 
avg, witatae trumpet o: God, 

padi sublime inthe midst of hea- 
ye, and sendi g throug: the wider! 
fomiuion of death and the grave, 
sharp summozrs that divideth the 
id earth and rings through the ca- 
paras of the hollow dep, piercli 2 
the dull cold ear of death with the 
kscll of their departed reign: the 
death of death, disinberiting of the 
grave, the reign of lite, the Secor d 
birth of livieg things, the re-unio: of 
body and soul, the one from uucon- 
ecicus sle ep, the other from appre- 
hension and unquiet abodes; the con- 
gregation of all generations over 
whom the stream of time hath swept; 
this outstretches my understanding, 
no less than the materia! imagery 
confuses my imagination. And 
w' e:: I bring the picture to my heart, 
lis feelings are overwhelmed. When 
I fancy this quick and conscious 
frame one instant reeawakened and 
reinvested, the next summoned be- 
fore the onal the Almighty Judge: 
now re-becotten, now sifted throug! 
every secre! corner; my poor soul, 


every quickening heart. They staid 
like men upon the perilous edge of 
battle, withbolden from speech and 
pinched sor dread hoot excess of 
struggling emotion; shame, remorse, 
avd mortal apprehension and trem- 
lirg lope. 

Tien the recording angel opens 
he book ot God’s remembrance and 
i quisition procecdeth apace. A:on 
they move quicker than the move- 
ment of thought, tothe rightand left, 
two most enormous companics. 
k rom his awiul seat, his counterance 
clothed with the smile which makes 
all heaven gay, the Judge pronounc- 
eth blessings forever ard ever upon 
ihe heads of his disciples, aud dis- 
penseth to them a kingdem prepar- 
ed by God from the first of time. To 
their miuds, seized with the things 
of unexpected deliverance, it seem- 
eth asa dream, and they speak their 
unworthiness, but they are re-assur- 
ed by the voice of him that changeth 
not. Then joy seizeth their whole 
soul and assurance of immortal bliss. 
Their trials are ended, their course 
is finished, the prize iswon. and the 
crown of eternal life is laid up for 
them in store;—fullness of joy and 
pleasure forever, at the rigut hand 
oi God. 


ASTiONOMY. 

The size, and motions, and dis- 
tance of the heaveyly bodies are 
suchas to excced the power of ordi- 
nary imagina ation, from any compa- 
ison with the smatior things we sce 
around us.—The cartli’s diameter is 

early S00Gnlesinlenctii; but the 


possessed with the memory of its}sun’s is above. 660,000 miles, and the 
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ey? of my Maker, my fate depending 
upon his |i everlasting and 
changeless { 
with mortal apprehensio » And 
when ] fancy myriads of men, el! 


misdeeds,saSmitted to the searching alk of the sun is above 
4? 


S35 mv 
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t 
t 
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sfate; I shrick and shiver 


1.500.000 
iimes greater thar that of the earth, 
The planei Ju ipiicr, Which looks like 
a mere speck, irom Lis vast distang e, 
is nearly 1,500 times larger than the 
earth. Our disca. ce from the su:. is 


nding*thus explored and known, ab ahove 95 millioi, s of miles; but Jupi- 


scem to hear the shivericg, ke the 
aspen leaf in the st 


tumn. 


ill evening of au- se 


r is 4 96 milli o:s Or ta: le ry ai d Sa- 
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the carth moves round the sun is 68- 
060 miles an hour, and 140 times 
swifter.taan the motion of a canno. 

ball; and the planet Mercury, the 
nearest to the sun, moves still quick- 
er, nearly 110,000 miles an hour. 
We,upon the earth’s surface, besides 
being carried round the sun, move 
round the earth’s axis by the rotary 
or spinning motion which it has; so 
every 24 hours we move in this man- 
ner near 14,000 miles, besides mov- 
ing round the sun above 1,600,000 
miles. These motions and distan- 
ces, however, prodigious as they are, 
seem nothing compared to those of 
the comets, one of which, when fur- 
thest from the sun, is 11,900 millious 
of miles from him; and when near- 
est the sun, flies at the amazing rate 
of 880,000 miles an hour. Sir I. 
Newton calculated its heat at 2,000 
times that of red-hot iron; and that 
it would take thousands of years to 
eool. But the distance of the fixed 


‘Stars is yet more vast: they have 
been supposed to be 400,000 times 


further from us than we are from 
the sun, that is 38 millions of millio:s 
of miles: so that a cannon-ball would 
take between four and five millions 
of years to reach one of them, suppos- 
ing there was nothing to hinder it 
from pursuing its course thither. 


AFRICAN SANDS. 


Capt. Beechy makes the following 
remarks upon the drifting of sands ii 
Africa:— : 

Weare not inclined to attribute 
so much to the overwhelming influ- 
ences of sand, as many other travel- 
lers have done; we do not think that 
the danger of being actually buried 
will appear, on consideration, to be 
altogether so great to those who are 
crossing sandy deserts, as writers of 
high respectability have asserted. 
The sand which encounters a body 
in motion, would pass it, we should 
imagine, without accumulation; and 








ueaped upon sleepers could scarce- 
ly be more than tney migitt easily 
shake off in waking. We shudder 
at the dreadful accounts which have 
veen recorded of wuole Caravans 
aud whole armies destroyed by inose 
formidable waves of we desert;— 
and when our pity is sirougly exci- 
ed by such relations, we are seldom 
inclined to analyze them very decp- 
ly. But a litile retiectiou wouid 
probably couvince us that ma: of 
ihem are greatly exaggerated ;some, 
vecause the writers believed what 
hey related, and some because ‘hey 
wished their readers to believe what 
hey might 20: be quite convinecd 
ofthemselves, I: fact we think it 
probable that they who have peris!- 
‘din the deserts, from the time of 
sylla and Cambyses to the presen, 
save died,asis usual, before tucy 
vere buried, either from violence of 
nirst or exhaustio:. 


GENSRAL EXPENDITURES. 

From an interesting document 

ablished in tke National Jour: al.we 
xiract theaggregate amount of ex- 
~iditures, respectively, for tie last 
“leven years. The Government ex- 
penditures, including a certain por 
‘iou of the public debt paid off, a- 
monuted in 
1817 to $40,877,646,64, 
1818 to $35,104,885,40, 
1819 to §24,004,299,73, 
1820 to $21,763,024,85, 
1821 to §$19,090,572.69, 
1822 to $17.676,592,63, 
1823 to $15,314,171,00, 
1824 to $31,898,538,47, 
1825 to $23,585,804,72, 
1826 to §24,103,398,47, 
1827 to $22,730,469,77, 

The public debt has rapidly di- 
minished under the present adminis- 
tration. During the three.last years’ 
of Mr. Monroe’s administration, a- 
hout thirty millions were appropri- 
ated for the payment of the public 
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amount paid in the last three years 
of Wr. Adams’ administration is a- 
bove thirty three millions. There 
has been an increased expenditure 
during the three years of Mr. Adams’ 
administration above that of the 
three last years of Mr. Monroe’s ad- 
ministratior, on Fortifications of a- 
bout $900,009, on the Navy §2,220,- 
000, for tie reliet of indviiduals a- 
bout $326,000,0n Arsenals $150,000 
on Marine Hospitals $71,000. Not- 
withstanding these extra expendi- 
tures that justice and the interest 
of the couutry imperiously demand- 
ed, the general a mount of expen- 
ditures of Mr. Adams’ adininistra- 
tion in 
very little that ef the three last 
years of Mr. Monroe’s admi_ istra- 
tion. The expe di'ures of the gov- 
errment have evidently been con- 
ducted on as eco.1omical a scale as 
the interests of the coustr¥ would 
admit.—O. S. Journal. 


FOREIGN. ; 


a 
Vera crvuz.—Capt. Paine, of the brig A- 
mos Palmer, at New York, reports that, 
Commodore Porter,of the ship Asia ,64; brig ; 
Bravo, of 18 cuns, and another ship of the 

















same force, had hauled down his flag, dis-| 


charged all his men, and left buta few sol- 
diers on board to take care of the vessels. 
The Mexicans were highly dissatisfied with 
the Commodore’s conduct, and he intended 
returning home to the United States by the 
first conveyance. 

Peru.—The Editor of the Gazette is in- 
debted toan esteemed friend, and attentive 


the year i825-6-7 exceeds, 


commander to whom Peru can commit her 
destinies, that we apprehend the struggle 
will be a short and in all probability a 
bloodless one. At this critical juncture, 
too, it will be perceived that the crops in Pe-~ 
tru have failed. This circumstance will 
greatly add to her embarrassments and 
while she is engaged in a war with a foreign 
power, she will be under the necessity of 
depending upon the products of other coun- 
tries for the support and maintenance of her 
armics—in addition to this her cities are im 
ruins from the effects of an | arthquake, and 
her Congress at a most unfortunate period 
laid aduty upon the products and manue- 
factures of other countries, amounting al- 
most to prohibition, and which must render 
the cost of importing them as enormous as 
the necessity for them will be imperious. 
The punishment ofthe son of Gen. Vi- 
deaure, who had been condemned to death 
for an attenipted rebellion, has through the 
influence and solicitations of his mother, 
, been commuted to ten years banishment, 
Balt. Gaz. 


France.—The French Chamber of Peers 
have terminated the deliberations on the 
project of law respecting the journals. The 
censorship, the monopoly of journals, and a 
law of tendencies (as to libel) have all been 
doneaway. The French nationis not di- 
vided by unecual Jaws; and the people, in- 
stead of quarrelling with each other, are u- 
nited in rectifying the defect oftheir constie 
tution. 

PortuGcau.—Paris paners announce the ar- 
rival of the Portuguese Constitutional troops, 
| to the amount of 4,500, in Spain, where 

their reception probably exceeded their 

‘hones, though not our own estimate of the 
| Spanish character. On their arrival they 
were disarmed,as is the usual custom in such 
cases; but at the same time, a month’s pay 
and provision, were granted to them, with 
an intimation from General Egina, that 
they might remain till their fate was decid- 
ed unon by the Portugnese government. 

The usurper, Micuel, pursues his tyranni- 
cal course with a high hand. 

Cantain Midmay, from Oporto, had had 








correspondent at Lima, for files of papers of | an interview with the Genera] commanding 


that Capital to the 22 May inclusive. 
They contain several proclamations | 


the Miguelite army,and had received assu- 
rances that the lives and properties of the 


from the Commanderin chief of the Army | refigees should be respected, and no insult 
of Pern, to the Soldiers of the Republic, to | offered to the flaz of the British or merchant 
the troops of Colombia in Peru,and to the} vessels. About 7,000 men marched into O- 
National Soldiers of the upper section of the | porto, and the current opinion at Onrorto 
Country. Thetenor of these proclamations | was, that it fell for want of officers to head 
would seem to evince a snirit ef determine dj the troons, who meant to defend te Three 
opvosition to the threatened invasion of Cee Portuguese corvettes are cruising off the Bar, 
lombia. But, there are many circumstan-!—It si said that one of the genticmen landed 
ces which must render this onosition inef-, belonged to the Junta. 

fectual.—The power of Colombia is superi- Greeece.—The Augsburch Gazette an? 
or to that of Peru, her resources are so! nounces that the President Connt Cano 
much more extensive, and above all she has tria, President of Greece, having repre <a 
at the head of her armies an individual! ed to the Allied Powers that he could not 
whose military skill and reputation. are of maintain himself in Greece without money, 
an orderso much higher tham. thatof any | \ England had refused a subsidy, but France 
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.d jiussia had engaced tv furnish 1,000,000 
ines per raonth, all further orders,and that 
rance has destined fur this purve.e 8,090,- 
1) out of the lean of 80,999,900. 
The operationsin Greece have not oflate 
cn of much importance. The war has 
neuished on both sides. The last accounts, 
»wever, state that the Greeks have lately 
tucked the Turks in Athens—they took 
e town, but were obliged by the Turkish 
tteries of the Acropolis to evacuate it. 
ic atterants ofGeneral Church azainst A- 
tefico aud M'ssolonghi, have sailed. 
to°st4 AND uRKEY.—The Russian 
ent wasmaking a considerable in- 
tier n :] for in the Medciter- 
Chree sail of the line and thr 
cates, sailed from Constradt on the 
, three more sail of the 
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ace where there isany appearance 
che Turks will makea stand. 
‘as rumored that the Porte had acrecd 


cent ofthe mediation of France and 
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EporTED RevorvuTtion mx [ranry.—The 
torofthe New-York Daily Advertiser 
yeare Informed that private advices 
seen received here by the wav of Leg 
” direct, that a revolution has taken 
cejin’the Two Sicilies. The narticn- 
are not farnished, but it is renresented 
t Nantes and the Island of Sicily are 
‘hafected bv a simnitaneous spirit. We 
not, under existing circumstances 
ols for anv sch change which Austria will 
ssit to be nermanent. 
Phe Sicilians and Neapolitans are begin- 
rto wiisper about Revolution. This is 
ney willeverdo,the. have not soul e- 


of ail their peopie.— Prey vave oot ener. 
sy enough to look discontentci. The day 
of the Sicilian Vesper- is ast and gone,and 
Austria tras only to say * be still,” and “tna 
and Vesuvius beyond her control will be tie 
only things which will break the trembliag 
silence of the slaves living beneath and a- 
round them. Balt. Gaz. 
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How to avoid danger.—-““'T 
aroid danger,” said Sir B y:e wo 
meet tt pluinp.”” 








_agh to make one free man in the bosoms 


ting his tay . 
tik, under theobser 
Mtiic men, for thse rpose a 
rommt of fants is nsite; and 
ored io contribute may have 
ortnnite of subscribing at the Mer- 
Exchan 7c. 
ton. gentlemen send thoir boots and 
aSonth America, to hove them cover. 
India rubber, the better to resist 
Pr 


“he Quebce official Gazette, is arninst ue 

itine the two Canadas. It says that. ue 

nion of the saltpetre of the Upper province 

ith the sal hur of the Lower, may lead, by 
vark, toa destructive ex»locion. 

Th 


\ 


» African Prince, Abduh! Rahhehman, 
t 


who 


11s been 4!) vears « slave at Notchez, 
ississinpi, and has latelv been ransomed, 
t ses Stategman of May last] is now in this 
city, enfeavorine tocomplete the simallsum 
necessary to purchase the liberty of his chil- 
dren. There is no doubt of the truth of his 
atory, as he writes and speaks the Arabic 
lancuare, the vernacular ofhis countr:, and 
he has been recognised by Dr Coxe, who 
was several weeks at his Father’s house. 
The truth of his relaton has also been tested 
bythe U.S. Govt. through its Consuls. 
There isa modest andengaging dienits ia 
his manner which micht areue in fayour of 
the mistaken notions ofbirth were it not the 
necessary result of education, intelligence 
and innocence. He rurposes settline with 
his family, at Liberia, and maintaininy hime 
self by his and their labour, and by trading. 
Le iswell acquainted with the place. ané 
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3ts natural productions, havin been there in 
hisvouth. Timbo», his tather’sc 
covsiders as about 309 miles from Liberia, 
and he hones thata’ road may be openes 
from the ene to th. other, Leon mercial 
intercourse commenced, 


Tormbuctoo.— Peston Fea‘lati 
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Soundaess of the Lungs.— Ur Lyonsof E 
inburgh. propos:s an ingenions and rracti- 
cal test for trving the sonn ness of the lunes- 
The patient directed to in afall 
breath, and then bezin to co is far ashe 
slowly 2®7 andibly. mit a 
driwint inhisbreath. The tinmb:r of 
conds he can continue counting is then 
earefully noted. Inconfirmed consimotion 
the time does notexceed ercht, and is offen 
leze than siv sec Tr: evricv en- 

onia it ranes from nine to four secon 
Ent when the Inn. sare sonn?, the time will; 
ranze as hich as fromm 20 to 35 seconds. 


The Weetern 
river Miami ine! 
ofland, valved 
Tt intaceous locality ofthis valley is 
ons nek by thesnnerior fertility of its 
ecil. Tothe South, at its base, it is washed 
b the gentle current of the Ohio river, unon 
which is borne with safety to the southern 
maris the rich and plentiful products ofthe 
Throneh their whole meanders, in 
nearly > ' Urections, the Miames are 
ofimmense valne to thecountry, from the 
=. a of water nower which they 
forni »imrulse tu various species of 
mac 7 inerv 

Of this 3,699,909 acres, the ere may be rated 
129.909 neres first rate, 2,599,009 second rate 
ar] 879.009 acres of third rate land: 
ble of currorting 1.279.000 inhabitants, or 
about 300 to a square mile. 


Antarctic Expedition—The Nantneket 
E anquire rof the 16th nit. says:—** Mr. Rev- 
nolds has been in our town for the nast week, 
busily encaged inreading over the ol)! Io 
booksof our whaling cantains, conversin 
with our merchants, and acqniring ail the 
information possible from onr citizens inter- 
rested in the Sonth Seas and Pacifie Ocean. 
This information, it is snprosed, wil! be ve- 
ry servicenblein directing the survevs an] 
examinations of the expedition expected 
ere long to cail from this countryinder the 
direction of the Navy Derartment. Onr 
cit:zens feel much interest in this snbiect, 
and have apnointed an active committer 
to assist Mr. R. in effecting the object of 
his visit to our Island.” 
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Conntryu—The valley of the 
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Aman in Eneland lately amused some 


peonle by eating broken else. 

The British have made neace with the 
Achantees. The African kine 4 a 
49M onneesof vold wifh the British, and 
gav~ them two hostages. 
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Darimouth College.—-The annual com- 
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fare at this collece 
Wednesday last.--The degree of 
conicrred on forty-one youns centleme 
that of A. M.on sixt ind thatoef M. 4 
ten. Thedecree of DP. D. wa: 
on the Bev. John Smith, Nooh Porter, a 
Warren Fayyand that of L. D. 
Charles Marsh. Cpu 
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billions of canare feo 

have 2100 sauare feet, 
On the o: hand, as the number «? 
hsis to that of births asI9to 12) the 
are born cach year, 36 mm illiens of men; ene’: 
lav 08,400; each hour4625- each minute 7° 
each second Land a tenth; and the death; 
every second, 

Thos, noor mortals von sneeze, and gor: 
one dies: y nake a sten and another dic 
i] shake pen ‘ath hannens+ho:; 
de \ths have ag Iwhile T has 
been mak these few remark<? but req: 
er, whilst von have ate rena ver th 
paragraph how many have been born! 


Journal du Havre, 


Monumental Statue to Lord Ryron~T! 
friends of Lord Biren are abort to do 
last what the nublic should have d lone fo 
years ago—thev have nanownced the nam 
of + Committee ta receiv: 2and appronvriat 
furds for the erection ofa 
ment to his memory. 
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Paper mavi ‘neo.—Tt tated inalate Lor 
don naner, thata improvement in t} 
art of paner making has been invented a; 
is about being adomted, in most of the 
mnnufactories of Great Britain. 
newerfa! drving steam-machine, containin ~ 
four larce @linders, thronvh which a 
in the fullest sense of the pgp. passes, an 

obtains by the pressnre, a surface smoot 

nadevenin every part, ond is cut to an, 
size. 


ef New Sert.—The board of Aldorn PN, 
annlication of ©. P. Francis, Minister « 
the Shierrians, or Anti-Satamst:, for a leq 
of the Centre Hi!!! of thewvew Market-hors 
for a “lace of nnblie worshin, resolved th: 
it was inexpedient to grant the came. 
Boston Patriot. 


Imnrorements in. Steam-PRoats.—Mr. Plo 
of New -Orleans, is now inthis city exhiby- 
rovemoents in 
the pnureose, if possible, 0 
into nse, 

Tt i> well known that the safety of pasces 
‘ers from anv erplosion of the boilers. a: 
the rea uctins 2 of fuel consnmed, arc now e+ 
sidere! dec{dergta in the improvement 
steam hoant ¢ nnvigation,--Me. Blair nrano 
taal? 
of hisnlan may 
that he places his 
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to the vessel, thus avoiding any danger, 
from the heads, which havealmost univer- 
sally been the immediate cause of injuries 
occasioned by explosions. He also reduces 
the thickness of the body of water to be e- | 
vaporated, and passes it over a large sur- 
face in the process; in which mode it is sup- 
posed a greater quantity of steam may be 
generated in proportion to the fuel consu- 
mer, 

These we believe are the snbstance of his 
improvements, and so far as we are compe. 
tent to judge, are well calculated to answer 
the ends proposed. They are atleast wor- 
thy the examination of steam-boat ow- 
ners, engineers,mechanists, and men of sci- 
ence; such we hope will give the plan their 
attention. Mr. Blair thinks this place 
most interested in snch works, and has 
th ‘efore come here for the purpose of ob- 
ta. .ing patronage and executing his pro- 
jects. 

He has, we understand, already obtained 
a patent for his improvement, from the le- 
yislatnre of Louisiana. That body has also 
exrressed ‘its anprobatron ofa new Evapora- 
tor, invented by him and used inthe manu- 
facture of sngar. Its object is to reduce the 
consumption of fuel. We were surprised to 
learn the quantity of wood used in the sugar 
manufacture :it isestimated in value at more 
than $700,000 per annum, and ifnot redue- 
edin quantity must soon limit the produc- 
tion of suzar.— Western Tiller. 


New-York is the empire of fashion. It 
gives ton to the Continent in the cut of 
eonts, and the pleasnres of the table, as gay 
an! chivalric France does to the kingdoms 
ef Enrone. From Sandy Hook to Niagara, 
‘we are constantly in a commotion of de- 
light.—Every day of the week, and every 
week of the year, the bubbles of fashion rise 


in clory, shine a few moments in sylendor, ' 


and then bursting give place for other and 
newer bubbles. We have more heat, cold, 
Tain, music, dancing and soda water, than 
any other state in the union. From the 
south, from the north, from the east, the 
weary pilzrim turns his horse's head to New- 
York and his venerable tail to his native 
mountains. Fresh from herrice plantations, 
the Georcian beauty skips like a sylph 
through the Cotillions of Saratoza and Ball- 


snarkle with delicht and amusement. The 
Carolinian fills our steamers with the most 
graceful indolence,an‘ the Virginians cline 
our mountains in ecstacy. From the ulti- 
ma thule ofthe British Provinces, the holy 
Bishons, and pious Priests of the royal 
church pilgrimage it to our great water 
drinking state. The ninety-ninth removes 
from roval blood cannot withstand the fasci- 
pations of onr mountains, our lakes, our 
rivers, onr cities and our steamers. The 
Catskill Monntains astonish—-the Pine 
Orchard enrarptrres—Saratoga fills them 
with water and wonder: and Niagara kills 
themontrivht. It is bnt a step to Liver- 
pool. Who shall won‘er ifthe very fashion- 
ables of London itself should turn theirlong- 
ine eves to the novelties ofthe new world? 
Perhansa few years will fill our rivers, cover 
our monntains, and delight our Saratoga 
with theexonisites of Rond-street, orloun- 
gers of Pall-Mall. There is no place like 
New-York onthe face of this globe, and 
that is the plain trnth_—.M. Y. Enquirer. 


The celebrated Grecian cog, Anollo, is 
offered forsale. Price, only $1000. Dog 


chean. 


The Jate Lonon paners state, that in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, heavy rains had 
prevailed,which had beaten down the crops 
innndate? villages, destroyed large quanti. 
ties of produce, and drowned many of the 
domestic animals.—Cin. Chron. 


Varnish for Tron and Steel.—A permanent 
varnish is obtained by rubbing iron, in @ 
state nearly red hot, with the horny hoofs of 
cattle, rreviously dipped in a small portior 
of oil. This process is asserted to afford 
the best defence from the influence of air 
and humidity.—Lon. Mec. Mag. 


An oninion has been prevalent among 
philosovhers, that as the world grows older, 
the life of man grows shorter, and his sta- 
ture less, and that bis strength is diminished. 

So far as the gradual shortening of humar 
life is concerned, it appears, that the wise 
ones of the earth have been in error. Mons. 
Odier, of Switzerland, has been lately enga~ 
ged in investigations on the subject, the re- 
sult of which is, as the world grows older, 
the average life of man is extended.—He has 
gone back as far as thelyear 1560, and found 


ston, and makes the eyes of the Vermonter , that between the year 1560, and the year 
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1609, the average duration was 18 years hole of his coat a rosebud.---When at dress 


and 5months. From 1600to 1700, men liv- 
ed, on an average, 23 years and 7 months. 


parties thisbud should be placed between 
his shirt and his under-waistcoat. The waist- 


From 1815 to 1826, the average was 37 years | coat descends so low, that the tailorshollow 


and 10 months. 


Preventive against Moths.—The destruc- 
tion to clothing and other articles of value, 
theuse of which is usually suspended during 
the summer months, is not only extremely 
sevations, but often of seriogs loss. We 
are therefore pleased to have it in our pow- 
er to state, upon the authority of a respecta- 
ble ne ical friend, who has often tested its 
eficacy in this particuiar, that the Calamus 
er Sweet Flax Poot, which abounds in our 
ricinity. beinc ent in thin slices and scatter- 
el amone woollensof any kind, will effectu- 
allv rene! the rssanits of this destructive in- 
sect.——.Norfolk Beacon. 


The habit of conving from the London 
journals the monthly variations of female 
fashion, has become nretty common among 
the American newsnaners. 
the modes of dress amono’ the roucher sex 
deine of no conseqnence in themselves, and 


generally no more than the substitution of 


ene deformity for another, have not been 
thourht worthy of being récorted in the 
However in order that the 
hdies here, who may not have had the 
pleasure of seeing a London dandy of the 
present season, either in town or at any @ 
the watering places, may form some idea of 
hislooks, we subioin a description of his 
jnteenments. It isnot quite so precise nor 
s0 technical, to be sure, as the monthly re- 
ports of the ladies? dresses, but on that ac- 
cunt will be more intelligible to the unini- 
tiated. —M. Y. E. Post. 

Novelties in Gentlemen’s Dresses, &e.—The 
most fashionable have left off wearing stays; 
but the waistcoats descend very low, and 
are laced hehind like a corset. The waist 
ofthe frock coatis now so long that where 
it is buckled it wrinkles up, and forms 
plaits across. Coats, whether of Merino or 
eloth, have collars of rather a large size. 
The part which turns back is narrow, flat 
and very long. The waist is broad, and the 


same manner. 


fans are so large that they do not only cover | 


the hips, but the chiefpart ofthe thighs. 
Any centleman who wishes to be thonght re. 
ally fashionable ought te wear in the bytten- 


The changes of | 


them out on each hip; without that precau- 
tion they would tuck up. There isa kind of 
waisting material for pantaloons, which is 
double twilled and of different colours— 
green and gray, blue and gtay, or yellow 
and white. Pantaloons of this kind are 
made inthe Russian fashion, without any 
plaits. Whena dasher is walking, he puts 
;one hand in his pocket behind, and brings 
'the flap of his coat forwad on one side. It 
| used to be remarked in trifling conversation, 
|thata tall, thin, ungraceful female resem- 
‘bled a camel-leopard.—Now they say, 
| that a tall, thin man, with his waist pinched 
in, and if heis withal very full, looks likea 
grasshopper in an asthma.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine of Fashion. 





The Creek Indians have lately held theit 
jannual Council. One of the Chiefs was are 
iraigned for forgery, and one forlying. The 
lower Creeks have fallen in debt for the 
provisions furnished them, seventecn thous- 
jand dollars more than their stipend. The 





jupper Creeks made the most of their own 
| provisions, and drew the money that was 
‘due them. The Mad Tyger, the principal 
|speakerof the lower Crecks, opposed emi- 
' gration in open Council .—Columbus Enqui- 
ref, 


A VALUABLE POSSESSION. 

A gentleman having had apad that star- 
ted and broke his wife’s neck, a neighbour- 
ing squiretold him he wished to purchase it 
for his wifetorideupon. ‘* No,” says the 
other, ** I willnot sell this little fellow, be- 
cause I intend to marry again.’? 


To dread noeye, and to suspect ue 
tongue is the great prerogative of in- 
nocence; an exemption granted only 
to invariable virtue. But guilt has 
alwaysits horrors and solicitudes: 
and, to make it yet more shameful 
and detestable, itis doomed often 
to stand inawe of those to whom 
‘nothing could give influence or 
weight, but their power of betray- 
ing. JOHNSON, 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 


She made a sirn 


1% 





To bring ber babe—twas brought, and by 
her placed. 
She looked upon its face, that neither emil 
hor wept, nor knew who gazed apon’t, and | 
Jaid 
Her hand upon its little breast, an! sonsht | 
For it, with look that seciued to penetrate 
The He.vens—unuiterabie blessinzs—such 
As God to dying parents only grants, @ 
Yor infants left behind them in the world. 
“God Keep my child,” we heard her say | 
and heard { 
No more. The Angelof the Covenant | 
Was come, and faithtui to his, romise stood | 
| 


et | 


Prepared to waik with her through death’s 
* dark vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brizhter 
still. 

Too bright for onrs to look upon, sufised 

With many tears,and closed withontaclond. 

"They set as sets the morning star, hich coes 

Wot downbehiad the darkened west, nor 
hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 

Yollok’s Course of Lime. 


Ly 
THE SABBATII. 


Sweet Sabbath morn! from childhood’s dim- 
pied prime, 
Dye loved to hail thy calm renewing time; 
Soft steal thy bells upon the pensive mind, 
In mingled murmurs floating on the wind, 
Telling of friends and times long winged a- 
way, 
And blissful hopes harmonious with the day. 


On thy still dawn, while holy music peals, 
And far around the lingering echo steals, 
What heart communes not with the day’s 


repose, 
And bursts the thraldom of terrestrial woes? 
Who in his temple, gives to God a prayer, 
Nor feels the majesty of beaven is there! 
The listening silence of the vaulted pile, 
Where gathered hearts their homage breathe 
awhile, 
The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 
Thechoral incense swélling to the skies, 
All raise the soul to energies sublime, 
And bless the coleman sadness of the mind. 
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Tho’ fonnd in ; Chae 
It heams am:j ty beni enent fieht 
And sledca rav oer 
And throws a heavenly ra iance there, 
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There isa gem whose fervent glow, 
Can dry affliction’s bitter tear, 

Can mitigate the nancs of wo, 

And on the sad, fon’ sm'es bestow, 
Tocheci and dissipate each fear. 


There isa gem whose Inetre, far 
Exceeds the lovely Ionar heen, 

Or tints of morn, or evenin + sour. 

Or vearts that deck nrowd Nentane’s eat 
Or richer Jiamond’s brichtest gleam. 


Ss 


There is acem that anzle love, 
and kind! y they their vt! impart. 
To mike itn IT for roalms above, 
A "4 in relect: cPeourts to move, 
It is the fond te fecling heart. 
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